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older woman, Ellen O'Leary, the old Fenian's sister ; the
other was Rose Kavanagh, who like Katharine Tynan lived
among the young Dublin literary group, friends with them
all, yet little affected by their views either on literature or
politics. Irish these poetesses were, to the uttermost ; but
it did not occur to them to think of themselves as Gaelic,
still less as Celtic ; and the talk in the air now began to be
of a " Celtic revival."
Yeats set the example. His first published book of
verse, The Wanderings of Usheen (it appeared in 1888, when
he was three-and-trvventy), drew, as Ferguson had drawn,
its matter from Gaelic mythology. But Ferguson, in re-
shaping the old legends, had hammered them down into
something approaching the taut shapes which Homer
transmitted, Yeats showed himself perhaps truer to the
spirit of the original when he dissolved the whole into the
vagueness and vastness of a dream. Vision emerged here
and there suddenly, with all of a dream's intermittent dis-
tinctness ; but it was a dim world, somewhere between
night and day, between waking and sleeping, that his
imagination moved in ; utterly remote from the clear
hard light of Mediterranean shores. The truth was that,
as I have pointed our before, all this body of myth-making
lay outside the classic European track ; men and women
in it moved under kws and impulses unintelligible to us ;
and Yeats, seeking to identify himself with the spirit of
them, instinctively made a dream world. I reproduce his
own account of the movement from a preface to the
selections from Nora Hopper in The Treasury of Irish
Poetry, edited by Stopford Brooke and Rolleston,
" Modern poetry grows weary of using over and
over again the personages and stories and metaphors
that have come to us through Greece and Rome, or from
Wales and Brittany, through the Middle Ages, and has
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